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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND. 



By Ira Maurice Price, 
The University of Chicago. 



Expansion is the order of the day in every department of 
research. New fields of investigation are multiplying more 
rapidly than they can be occupied. This statement is true, not 
simply in the departments that deal with the progress of modern 
science, but to a large extent also in those that carry on research 
in the history of civilization. 

For ten years the Semitic department of the University of 
Chicago has cast longing eyes toward the Orient, and has 
patiently waited for the day when it could take some active part 
in exploration and excavation, and in bringing to light remains 
of ancient civilizations. This day has come. 

For more than a century attention has been directed to the 
ruins in the Orient of ancient empires. Travelers and explorers 
have recited in glowing terms the wonders of the ancients. 
Some of them have gathered from scattered mounds and ruins 
bits of mysterious terra-cotta and inscribed bricks, and preserved 
these as if they were amulets or charms. The haziest kind of 
mystery hung about the numerous mounds of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Babylonia. Not until almost the middle of the last century 
was there a systematic effort made to find out the contents of 
the numerous and promising mounds distributed over so-called 
biblical lands. The most active nations in directing these early 
explorations were the French and English. Their work along 
the Tigris in the vicinity of old Nineveh produced such marvel- 
ous results that there arose a strong and vigorous sentiment in 
favor of continuing with increased energy those wonderful 
beginnings. Later excavations brought forth wonders from 
Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The intensity of interest that centered in these discoveries 
was due to the fact that many of the finds dealt with peoples 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

(The firman grants permission from the Sultan to conduct arclueological excavations at Bismya in Babylonia.) 
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contemporaneous with the Israelites. When excavators could 
bring to light and exploit the inscriptions of a Shalmaneser who 
collected tribute from Jehu, king of Israel, or a Sargon who 
overthrew and carried into captivity the northern kingdom, or a 
Sennacherib who attacked Hezekiah in Jerusalem, students and 
readers of the Bible greeted such efforts and results with bound- 
less enthusiasm. When excavators dug into the foundations of 
old Jerusalem and exhibited its ancient walls and arches, and 
cleared the very pavement upon which the Israelites in Isaiah's 
time walked, there was no limit to the interest in biblical archae- 
ology. When an Egyptian scholar became so skilful as to inter- 
pret inscriptions of kings contemporary with Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, Egypt became a new country with a new fascination 
for every student of ancient history. Societies and individuals 
have explored and excavated in Bible lands during the last half- 
century and have won for us more new centuries of ancient 
oriental history than have slipped by since Nebuchadrezzar wiped 
out Jerusalem and the kingdon of Judah in 586 B. C. 

The work that has been accomplished during the last half- 
century was made possible at the first largely by the munificence of 
individuals. The success of these individual enterprises having 
been assured, the work was undertaken by societies, museums, 
or governments. The varied and beautiful collections of such 
museums as the Louvre in Paris, the British Museum in London, 
the Royal Museum in Berlin, and many smaller collections, have 
been the results of years of careful excavation and promotion 
of this work in the Orient. 

Several European governments, notably those of France and 
England, have greatly encouraged and fostered this most impor- 
tant branch of research. They have as a rule made it a point to 
locate, at important diplomatic centers in the Orient, government 
officials who have been interested in the history and archaeolog}' 
of the countries to which they have been sent. This wise foresight 
and careful fostering of oriental research by the administration of 
these countries has made possible the acquisition of many of 
the most valued remains of antiquity which are now found in the 
great museums of those countries. Unfortunately, next to nothing 
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has been done in this direction by our own government, and next 
to nothing has been acquired by our foreign officials whose oppor- 
tunities in the last half-century have been just as many as those 
of the officials of European countries. It is to be hoped that 
before many years our government will take such steps as shall 
not only encourage scholarship in these lines, but shall send as 
officials to oriental posts men who are wisely able to employ 
their leisure time in acquiring something that shall be of real 
value to our oriental scholars at home. 

Much has been done in bringing the ancient Orient to light, 
but vastly more remains to be done. Wide regions of the 
ancient East have not been touched by the pick and spade. 
Many important sites of ancient flourishing cities still await exca- 
vation, where excavation will certainly bring to light marvelous 
results that will greatly increase our knowledge of ancient 
oriental peoples. 

One of the chief reasons for early and aggressive work in 
excavation is that much valuable material is rapidly disappear- 
ing either through the brigandage of the natives or by the tooth 
of time. The natives, having realized the money value of many 
of the antiquities, are ruthlessly breaking them up and selling 
them miscellaneously to curious travelers. Every year sees the 
gradual destruction of some important and reasonably well- 
preserved ruins. In spite of societies organized to prevent this 
wholesale destruction of antiquities, the native stealth and greed 
outwit the most careful and painstaking vigilance. In view of 
these facts there cannot be too great haste in pushing the work 
of excavation at every available point in the Orient. 

America, however, has already an honorable record in the 
past. The foremost figure in Palestinian exploration during the 
last century was Dr. Edward Robinson, whose Researches in 
Palestine are classic in exploration literature. American explora- 
tion in Babylonia dates from the Wolfe expedition, led by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, in 1885. In 1888 the University of Penn- 
sylvania sent out an expedition under the leadership of Dr. John P. 
Peters, of New York. This latter expedition has been engaged 
in work, not quite continuously, but at intervals from that day to 
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this, on the site of Nippur, a large mound, about thirty miles 
southeast of Babylon. This expedition has been marvelously 
successful both in its discovery of antiquities in general and of 
inscriptions in particular. It was this expedition that gave 
America its first large collections of cuneiform documents, now 
preserved in the museum of that university at Philadelphia. 

In the year 1900 a committee of American gentlemen, fore- 
most among whom was Professor Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
projected a new endeavor in Babylonia. Important progress was 
made in collecting funds and selecting officials, and in enlisting 
the aid of the United States ministry at Constantinople. But 
unforeseen hindrances delayed the enterprise in its initial stages. 

The University of Chicago has been making preparations in a 
quiet way for the last few years to expand its work into the 
Orient. It has now a well-appointed oriental museum. It has 
also a valuable collection of originals collected in several expedi- 
tions in Egypt, contributed to the museum largely through the 
efforts of liberal friends and the tireless energy of the director of 
the museum, Professor James H. Breasted. 

In July, 1903, a friend of the University offered a substantial 
gift of money to be available annually for five years to prosecute 
exploration and excavation in Bible lands, namely, Assyro- 
Babylonia, Syria-Palestine, and Egypt. This proffer furnished 
the University an opportunity for which it had long been waiting. 
President Harper proceeded in September to Constantinople. 
He was very cordially received by the United States ministry, 
and with the co-operation of Hon. John G. A. Leishman, our 
representative at the Porte, entered a request for an irade to exca- 
vate at a given point in Babylonia. On September 26 such an 
irade was granted to excavate at Bismya in Babylonia. This had 
been asked for some time previously by Dr. E. J. Banks, and 
was granted in his name. The provisions of the Turkish govern- 
ment require that excavation shall begin within three months 
after the granting of an irade. 

Immediately upon the return of President Harper to Chicago 
the University of Chicago established the Oriental Exploration 
Fund, and empowered it to conduct exploration and excavation 
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in oriental countries, and to seek and receive funds for the pro- 
motion and extension of the work. It will be seen then at the 
start that the Fund is backed by the authorization of the Univer- 
sity and is to be prosecuted under its official body. 

The organization of the Oriental Exploration Fund is as fol- 
lows: 

i. The general management is in the hands of a General 
Director and two Secretaries. 

2. The work in the fields is in charge of special Directors. 

3. The Treasurer of the University of Chicago is Treasurer of 
the Fund. 

4. Honorary Vice-Presidents are appointed from among those 
who have shown special interest in the Fund. 

5. An Advisory Council from among those scholars in all 
lands who have had practical experience gives counsel to the 
management of the Fund. 

6. A General Committee is made up of all persons who desire 
to forward the interests of the Fund. 

The management of the Fund has already initiated work on 
one of the fields, in accordance with the provisions of the irade. 
It was fortunate that a man could be found whose experience 
and acquaintance made him peculiarly adapted for the work of 
the first expedition. Mr. Edgar James Banks, who has resided 
for two years at Constantinople as an attache of the United 
States ministry, and for about the same length of time at Bagdad, 
has been appointed Field Director at Bismya. He left Constanti- 
nople on October 23 with three Turkish officials. They sailed 
to Beirut, and thence left overland for Bagdad. They arrived 
at the latter place November 30, and thence expected to make 
preparations for work at an early date on the site of Bismya. 
On December 6 Mr. Jason Paige left Chicago to proceed to 
Babylonia as engineer of the expedition. Mr. Paige has had 
extensive experience as field worker on the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. His training and practical experience as sur- 
veyor, draftsman, and photographer make him a useful man as 
chief assistant to Field Director Banks. 

From the reports of Drs. Ward and Peters we gather some 
of the following facts : 
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Bismya in central Babylonia is situated on the dry bed of the 
ancient canal, Shatt-en-Nil, about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Nippur, the site at which the University of Pennsylvania has 
been at work since 1888, and forty miles northwest of Telloh, 
where the French have been at work since 1878, or about two 
days' journey from each. According to Dr. Peters, the ruins 
consist of a group of shapeless mounds about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference and from thirty to forty feet in height. 
Dr. Ward says that they are somewhat higher than those at Tel- 
loh or Yokha. The surrounding walls, the corners of which are 
toward the cardinal points, may be traced in places. The largest 
mound of the group is at the west corner; the next in size, which 
Dr. Ward believes may have been the ziggurat of the temple, is 
in the southern part of the inclosure. He observed walls of 
uninscribed bricks; also some fragments of black stone, which 
fact, as stone is unusual in central Babylonia, indicates that impor- 
tant buildings once existed there. Dr. Peters, who worked at the 
ruin for five hours, found in an ancient drain pipe several frag- 
ments and one complete tablet inscribed in cuneiform, but he 
saw no glass or glazed pottery, which always indicates that the 
site has not been built on since ancient times. Both Drs. Ward 
and Peters agree that the ruins are the site of an ancient city of 
especial importance, particularly because they are situated on the 
Nil canal about half-way between Nippur and Telloh, where one 
might expect to find such a city. Its nearness to those cities is 
no indication that it is less important; it may have flourished at 
a different time. In southern Babylonia, Ur, Larsa, and Erech, 
or in northern Babylon, Sippar and Cutha, are located quite as 
near to each other. 

According to the inscriptions, one of the most important 
cities of central Babylonia was Isin or Nisin, and although, so 
far as is known, there is no positive proof that Bismya is the 
ancient Isin, most Assyriologists are of that opinion. As long 
ago as Dr. Peters wrote his Nippur, he said in Vol. II, p. 125 : 
"If Bismya be the site of this important place, valuable dis- 
coveries await the spade of the explorer who shall some day be 
fortunate enough to dig there." His opinion is now shared by 
others. 
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The city of Isin was a place of importance as early as 4000 
B. C, and about 2500 B. C. it exercised a hegemony over Baby- 
lonia; both Ur and Nippur paid tribute to Isin, and its kings fre- 
quently restored the temples of those and other cities. Bur- 
Sin, king of Isin, whose date is about 2600 B. C, calls himself 
the patesi of Ur and the restorer of the temples at Eridu and 
Erech. Other kings of Isin were Ishme-Dagan, whose bricks are 
found at Ur and Nippur, and Ur-Ninib, who laid a pavement in 
the Nippur temple. 

Dr. Ward speaks of Bismya as being far from any water. 
Dr. Peters says that water is two hours away. As the ruins are 
on the ancient canal, bitter or hard water may be obtained by 
digging; but, if not, a water carrier with a small caravan of 
donkeys could at a slight cost make two trips daily for water. 

The legation has been informed by the Porte that the site is 
one of danger. Dr. Peters also found the place dangerous. In 
fact, there is no part of Babylonia which is safe at all times, and 
Bismya would be no more unsafe than any other ruin in the 
vicinity where excavations are now carried on. The government 
will furnish a guard sufficient for protection ; and the dangerous 
Arabs would probably be employed as workmen, and by careful 
handling the good-will of an Arab can always be obtained; 
moreover, danger in a work of this sort should not be regarded 
as a serious obstacle. 

Bismya is in the Vilayet of Bagdad and in the Kasa of 
Divaniyeh — about sixty miles away — the residence of the 
Mutessarif, the nearest government official. 

The Oriental Exploration Fund thus has taken decided and 
advanced steps in promoting the ends for which it was created. 
From its inception it has met with a cordial reception on the 
part of other workers in the same line of investigations. The 
Fund intends to operate in places otherwise untouched, and to 
do this in entire harmony with similar undertakings on the part 
of either individuals, societies, or governments. Such fields are 
numerous and will be entered as rapidly as opportunities and 
resources will permit. 

Now that an initial expedition has been equipped out of the 
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initial gift, every additional contribution will add very materially 
to the force of diggers that the Field Director may be able to 
set to work on the mound of Bismya. The Fund therefore 
invites the co-operation and assistance of all persons who may 
desire to aid in the enlargement and expansion of the work. 
Other expeditions will be equipped and sent out as rapidly as 
the resources of the Fund will permit. Therefore gifts will be 
heartily welcomed and will open the way at once for the fulfil- 
ment of larger plans. Such contributions may be sent to the 
Oriental Exploration Fund in care of the University of Chicago, 
and made payable to the Treasurer of the University. 

That all the friends and patrons of the Fund may be thor- 
oughly conversant with its progress, monthly reports will appear 
in the Biblical World. Contributors to the Fund will be 
enrolled in its General Committee, and will receive free of 
charge during the year of their contribution a copy of the 
Biblical World. It is also the purpose of the Fund to send 
to its patrons any other scientific publications descriptive of the 
results of its expeditions. 

The management has already received valuable hints and 
suggestions from persons who are interested in the aim and 
purposes of the Fund. It invites such correspondence, and 
will do its utmost to utilize the information received in fur- 
thering explorations and excavations in the lands of the Bible. 

The full corps of executive officers is as follows : General 
Director — William Rainey Harper; Secretaries — Ira Maurice 
Price, George Stephen Goodspeed ; Treasurer — Charles L. 
Hutchinson; Vice-Presidents — to be appointed; Advisory 
Council — George A. Barton, Frederick J. Bliss, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, Paul Haupt, George F. Moore, John P. Peters, J. 
Dyneley Prince, George L. Robinson, Charles C. Torrey, Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, Theodore F. Wright, and others ; General 
Committee — to be appointed; Directors — Robert Francis Har- 
per, Assyria and Babylonia; James Henry Breasted, Egypt; 
James Richard Jewett, Palestine and Syria; Edgar James Banks 
— Field Director for Babylonia. 



